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A Look Inside the Russian Sphere of Influence | 
The picture is by no means uniform, but there is a lesson that he who runs may read. 


Last July Joseph C. Harsch, head of the Washington 
Bureau of the Christian Science Monitor and noted com- 
mentator for the Columbia Broadcasting System, gave 
a series of broadcasts reporting observations in Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Finland made during 
a trip he had just completed. Mr. Harsch’s broadcasts 
and articles in the Monitor have attracted much attention 
for their competence, discrimination and objectivity. The 
script of this European series has just been made avail- 
able to us through the courtesy of CBS, and we are shar- 
ing the highlights with our readers. 


Yugoslavia 


Mr. Harsch went to Yugoslavia with two questions in 
mind: “whether Marshal Tito and Uncle Joe Stalin had 
really fallen out with each other”; and if so, “what 
chance Marshal Tito had to survive.” These questions 
were answered for him quickly. There was no doubt 
about the “break.” Also he was satisfied that “Marshal 
Tito’s independent Yugoslavia could survive anything 
Moscow could do to it—short of war—if we would help 
him.” 

The importance of the country to the Soviet Union is 
obvious. It has been “the Southern anchor” of the satel- 
lite system. A permanent defection of Yugoslavia would 
“hurt Moscow’s politics seriously.” 

It was stressed that Tito and his government are first 
nationalists, and secondly communists. The Tito govern- 
ment has given the country “more nationalization of in- 
dustry and business than even Russia has. There isn’t a 
trace of private enterprise left in the cities of Yugoslavia 
today—except for a few bootblacks outside the main ho- 
tels. Yugoslavia’s industries, cities and businesses are 
totally socialized. Capitalism survives only on the farms ; 
and it isn’t likely to survive very long there if matters go 
on as they are going now.” 

The reality and seriousness of the break with the Soviet 
Union is thus illustrated: “In the old days before the 
break it was quite a common occurrence for Tito’s police 
to arrest local employes of western embassies—a typical 
communist harassing tactic. It happened to people work- 
ing at the American Embassy quite often. Since the 
break it has only happened once. And on the morning 
after it happened an official of the Yugoslav Government 
was waiting at the American Embassy to see our Ambas- 
sador. The Yugoslav official was anxious, and most cour- 
teous. He told our Ambassador what they had done and 


then hastened to say that it had not been done to embarrass 
the Ambassador or America. He said they had made the 
arrest because they had reason to suspect that the em- 
ploye was working for the Russians. Our Ambassador 
then started his own investigation, and concluded that the 
Yugoslavs were probably right.” 


If one is considering sheer force, everything is on Mos- 
cow’s side. Tito “couldn’t hold his frontiers against the 
Red Army for ten minutes. But he and his Yugoslavs 
have one quality of supreme importance. They aren’t 
afraid of any foreigner, and they don’t understand the 
word defeatism.” But “Stalin must fight to bring Tito’s 
Yugoslavia back to heel. And a fight might start a gen- 
eral war. And it would seem that Moscow is not ready 
to risk a general war.” 


Mr. Harsch thinks Tito can “keep out the Russians if 
we will let him have the goods which he used to get from 
the cominform countries. But should we and will we? 
There is where we come up against a ticklish question. 
It would make it nice and easy for us if Tito would agree 
to abandon his revolution in return for our aid. But that 
he can’t possibly do. He controls Yugoslavia through the 
Yugoslav communist party.” The sum and substance of 
it is that “we can, if we choose, break Tito by withholding 
our aid. It would break him all right. It would also 
hand Yugoslavia back to Moscow on a silver platter. 
The alternative is to help a communist, police state, dic- 
tatorship. There isn’t a chance of having any other kind 
of a Yugoslavia on our side; not considering the way the 
cards are stacked. That is a tough one, isn’t it? A lot of 
Americans shied away hard from the idea of helping an 
England which has a socialist government. Tito is a 
lot more than a socialist. He is a practicing communist 
and, quite possibly as he claims, a more devout communist 
than Stalin himself. Do we accept him on our side with 
all of his communism and his nationalization and his col- 
lectivization and his police state, or do we break him and 
let the Muscovites reclaim Yugoslavia and weld new 
hinges to the southern end of their iron curtain?” 


In any case the challenge is inescapable: “The Yugo- 
slavia I visited two years ago belonged lock, stock and 
barrel to Moscow. I might just as well not have gone 
there for every door was closed to a visiting westerner. 
But today Yugoslavia’s doors are closed tight to anyone 
from Moscow, and opening wider, and more cordially, 
every day to visitors from the west.” 
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Czechoslovakia 


Mr. Harsch says: “T travelled the highways of Czecho- 
slovakia. I stopped at village inns and talked with plain 
people. I walked the streets of Prague and studied the 
expressions on faces. And I listened to all varieties of 
persons who know Czech history, who know something 
of conditions in homes, on the farms, and in the factories. 
From it all I am perfectly satisfied that most Czechs are 
unhappy in their hearts.” 

Why then was the communist conquest of Czechoslo- 
vakia so easy? Mr. Harsch found two principal reasons: 
“The first is historical and the second is economic. Take 
the historical reason first. The Czechs have always 
wanted to lead their own lives according to their own 
lights. But they have never been a big enough country 
or a numerous enough people to do it on their own. They 
have always needed allies for times of trouble. And the 
sad truth is that in their crises they have always been let 
down by their friends and allies. They made a magnifi- 
cent effort at the dawn of modern history. But at the 
crucial moment, at the Battle of the White Mountain in 
the year 1620, they were abandoned by their allies and 
friends, and went down to defeat. That was a long time 
ago, yet the fact is important to this day for it established 
a pattern which has never yet been broken. Eleven years 
ago they were at the peak of another effort to regain their 
identity and independence. They were ready to fight the 
Germans. Again, at the crucial moment, they were 
deserted by their allies. The agreement at Munich aban- 
doned them to Hitler. Then in 1945 their hopes were 
high once more. But in 1945 the American army which 
might have given them a fresh start along the path of 
their choosing drew back—why, we still do not know for 
certain. Again they were disappointed, and out of that 
fresh disappointment came a mood of pessimism, and 
resignation. What little courage their former leaders had 
was weakened during the next two years by Western 
policies. In Washington and London and Paris it was 
simply assumed that Czechoslovakia was lost.” 

The second reason is found in the economy of the coun- 
try. “Before the war Czechoslovakia had the best bal- 
anced and the best organized economy in eastern Europe. 
It could very nearly feed itself. And it had excellent 
modern industry, both heavy and light, ranging from the 
great Skoda steel works to the family glass works in the 
Sudeten villages. The economy of the country provided 
it with a high standard of living—the highest in eastern 
Europe.” It was extremely efficient and well established, 
and was little damaged by the war. Czechoslovakia is 
today a “going concern,” needing for its economic pros- 
perity only imported cotton, hides, and metals. It is 
therefore up to the United States. An economic decline, 
such as was concerning American business at the time 
these broadcasts were made, would be sure to “help the 
communist regime in Czechoslovakia. Our exporters will 
want to sell more of the raw materials the Czechs need to 
keep their economy running.” So long as that continues 
the communists will not need to worry. At the present 
time, however, “communism is on the defensive, and 
Western ideas and Western recovery are washing back 
against the western frontiers of Czechoslovakia. Further, 
there is Titoism pushing up from the south. There are 
already signs that Moscow has ordered a tightening of the 
reins and a speeding of the revolution. Police are get- 
ting tougher—arrests more frequent. Today Czechoslo- 
vakia is still happier, freer and more prosperous than 
Russia, or the other satellite countries. It has not been 


made to conform to the Soviet level. If, some day, to 
serve Moscow’s purposes, the leaders in Prague are or- 
dered to enforce conformity, then there would be a test 
—an acid test—and if and when the leaders in Prague 
face that test we may he sure that Tito’s example will be 
prominent in their minds.” 

Mr. Harsch observes that “Archbishop Beran has 
fought a gallant delaying action. But one must be real- 
istic about the political implications of such a delaying 
action. Czechoslovakia is not as deeply religious as Italy 
or Poland. There is a battle between church and state 
and in that battle the hearts of a majority of the people 
may be with the church. But the evidence would appear 
to indicate that there is a wide gap between sympathy and 
readiness to do anything political about it. In my opinion 
the Czechs view what is happening to their churches with 
the same deep sadness they felt when Jan Masarvk and 
Fduard Benes were carried from them—and also with 
the same passive resignation.” 


In appraising the possibility of bringing Czechoslovakia 
again within the Western sphere it must be remembered 
that “the great majority of Czechs are not aware, in terms 
of actual human experience, that anything much has 
changed in their country, except that the government tells 
them that everything belongs to labor now instead of to 
its former private owners. Labor has to work a little 
harder, but that is balanced by all the praise heaped on 
labor’s head daily by official propaganda. If the com- 
munists who are running the country could go on run- 
ning it as they have been up to this time there isn’t much 
reason to think that anything would unseat them. But 
here you come to the most interesting line of speculation 
about any country in eastern Europe. The Czech com- 
munists are communists, but they are also human. They 
hold high office. There are pleasant privileges which go 
with high office in a so-called People’s Democracy, such 
as better food and clothing rations, domestic service, cars 
and chauffeurs. Any man who is not accustomed to these 
things and gets them develops a fondness for keeping 
them. In Prague the government leaders have been able 
to keep them so far without any serious difficulty or seri- 
ous popular opposition simply because they have not yet 
applied either their communist theories or their police 
state powers heavily upon the mass of the people. The 
Czech people suffered more under the Nazis, by far, than 
they have yet suffered under the communists.” 

In sum: “Moscow’s control is more direct, but it is 
doubtful that Czechoslovakia is as loyal to Moscow today 
as it was before the push. Moscow has gained a physi- 
cal and strategic position in Czechoslovakia, but it has not 
gained what could be called a loyal satellite.” 


Poland 


“Communism has two faces, not just one, and Poland 
is a country where one of those two faces is more accep- 
table to the people communism has mastered than we care 
to assume. There is first the familiar side of communism, 
the side we know. Communism comes with the police 
state and intolerance and hatred. It discards fairness, 
and government by law. It dispossesses people of their 
property and their birthright. It destroys ancient values. 
It turns son against father and brother against brother. 
It uses falsehood shamelessly. It replaces the inquiring 
mind by a fanatic, medieval dogmatism. It lightly dis- 
cards the most valuable heritage of civilization—the doc- 
trine of the sacred individuality of man. In its place 
communism erects the doctrine of the state under which 
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the individual has no rights against the state. All that 
communism is, in Poland and in all the other countries 
which communism has captured by violence, treachery or 
intimidation. And in no country has it taken power by 
consent of the governed. It never once won a majority 
in an open free election. . . . But if that were its only face 
we who oppose communism would have little reason to 
fear it, for anything so totally evil would breed only 
hatred for itself and out of that hatred for itself would 
come its own destruction.” 

“Poland,” says Mr. Harsch, “more than any other of 
the countries I visited two years ago and again this spring, 
is a country where the other side of communism is more 
apparent to the people it rules than the evil side we rightly 
see. If we are to combat communism effectively we must 
see it in all its aspects, and assess all those aspects accu- 
rately, for unless we do the policies we devise against it will 
be founded on false estimates and be doomed therefore 
to failure... . In Poland itself communism has been most 
careful to conceal its tyrannical, its brutal and its Russian 
face. It has been equally zealous about doing as con- 
spicuously as possible many things which almost every 
Pole approves.” Moreover “Polish communists very 
rarely label themselves as communists. They call them- 
selves members of the United Workers Party.” They 
have refrained from taking all the high government posts. 
The Premier is a socialist. The communists “have not 
imported to Poland all the trappings of Russian com- 
munism. You rarely see a red star. You seldom see 
pictures of Stalin. The emblem of the state is still the 
Polish eagle. The communists have interfered as little 
as possible with the normal habits of the people. Com- 
munism is anti-religious, yet to this day the units of the 
Polish army march to mass every Sunday morning as 
part of their regular military exercises.” 

On the positive side, a huge task of reconstruction was 
undertaken. “Getting the country working again and the 
city of Warsaw rebuilt and the population shifted from 
the lost eastern provinces to the new western provinces 
were three things which would have to be done by any 
government trying to make Poland run, and three things 
which almost every Pole wanted done. .. . And no one 
can say that technically they have not done an able job. 
Of all the badly smashed cities of Europe Warsaw is the 
most rebuilt. Of all the badly dislocated economies the 
Polish is the most restored. Many a Polish business man 
and industrialist will say to you that he has no use for 
communism, but that he gives the communists credit for a 
good job of reconstruction. The very discipline of com- 
munism has been useful. There have been no strikes to 
retard reconstruction. Communism doesn’t tolerate 
strikes, or the slow-down or any other device whereby 
labor traditionally serves its own interests against an 
employer.” 

Thus reconstruction has been “a screen behind which 
the communists have quietly gathered in the reins of 
power. Because we have able American correspondents 
watching for such things you and I know what has been 
going on behind the screen. But the reports of the Ameri- 
can correspondents do not reach the Polish people.” And 
the Polish people know only “what touches them in their 
personal lives and what they can see with their own eyes, 
and in Poland the reconstruction job has touched the 
lives of the individuals much more frequently than the 
seizure of power behind the screen.” 

Also, there has been a great cultural achievement in the 
field of higher education. While opportunity is not 
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equally distributed, and preference is given to the children 
of communists, “for the first time in Polish history the 
children of daily wage earners enjoy at least theoretical 
access to higher education.” 

When it is remembered that the Poles had lived for five 
years under the Nazi terror, it is clear why they “are not 
today in serious revolt against their government.” Fur- 
thermore, says Mr. Harsch, “I would judge from my 
visit two years ago and again this spring that the present 
government in Poland enjoys more general acceptance 
among the Polish people today than it did two years ago. 
... I would think, myself, that if the present communist 
regime in Poland were to continue indefinitely behaving 
the way it has behaved up until this time it could prob- 
ably survive with the acquiescence of a majority of the 
Polish people for long years to come. But here one enters 
a most interesting field of speculation. The regime has 
won general acquiescence by doing a good job of recon- 
struction and by soft-pedalling its communism. Those 
are the two primary conditions which have made it pos- 
sible for the regime to consolidate its position and its 
power. But will these two primary conditions remain?” 

“Today the great majority of Poles are devout, practic- 
ing Roman Catholics. I have never, anywhere, seen 
churches so full of such reverent worshippers, of all ages, 
as I did in Poland. Today the great majority of Poles 
are still Polish nationalists, and still profoundly anti- 
Russian in their feelings. The Russian ambassador in 
Warsaw openly recognizes this in his conversations with 
other diplomats. Today the peasants of Poland are 
staunchly individualist and staunchly opposed to the idea 
of farm collectivization.” 

The communist regime, in consequence, has gone slow 
on communization: “there is not yet more than one known 
operating collective in all of Poland.” Yet there are signs 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the Kremlin with this 
slow pace. Also, there are reasons for expecting pressure 
from that source. “One is that until Poland is totally 
communized Poland will not be immune to Western ideas. 
Another is that until Poland is totally communized it 
would not be safe for the Kremlin to try to win Germany 
by handing back to Germany the territories transferred 
to Poland at the end of the war. So reason tells us that 
the Russians want a faster pace in Poland.” It looks as 
if the time may come “when the Polish government will 
either have to break with Moscow, as Tito did, or abandon 
the policies which have made it relatively acceptable to 
the mass of the Polish people.” That time is not yet. 
“But since the secretary general of the communist party 
of Poland has already had to be disciplined for question- 
ing the Moscow line perhaps it would be foolish at this 
stage to assume that the men who rule Poland today will 
necessarily decide, when the test comes, to serve Moscow.” 


Finland 


His visit to Finland convinced Mr. Harsch that “we 
have been doing the Finns an injustice by the way we have 
dismissed them as lost; and ourselves a disservice too, be- 
cause we have overlooked an example of just plain sim- 
ple courage.” The country looked like an easy mark to 
the Russians, after the folding up of Czechoslovakia. 
Here is a summary of historical developments: “Under 
the peace treaty at the end of the war the Russians ob- 
tained a long-term lease on the Porkaala peninsula. That 
peninsula had been, during the war, a main coastal de- 
fence base. It had big guns in it. Those guns, in Fin- 
nish hands, had closed off the entrance to the Baltic sea 
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from Russian ships coming from Leningrad. But when 
the peninsula, and the guns, passed over into Russian 
hands, it put a potential stranglehold on Finland into 
Russian hands. The guns from Porkaala bear on the city 
of Helsinki, which is the capital of Finland. More than 
that, the most important single railroad in Finland runs 
right through the Porkaala peninsula. It is the railroad 
which connects the two most important cities in Finland 
—Turku and Helsinki. Under the treaty the Finns have 
the right to send their trains over that railroad through 
the Russian base. But that means that the Russians can 
stop that railroad any time they want to, instantly. So 
the Red Army, at Porkaala, is in a position from which 
it could, any time it wanted to, destroy Helsinki, break 
the line between Helsinki and Turku, and drive a wedge 
north which would split southern Finland in half. The 
Red Army has an absolute military strangelhold on Fin- 
land.” 

Moreover, the Finnish Minister of the Interior was a 
communist, and his control of the police had enabled him 
to set up a secret police force. “In early spring of 1948 
Finland loked like just another set-up for communism. 
But that time the game did not work. It didn’t work at 
all. That it did not work is all the more remarkable when 
you consider the make-up of the anti-communist front 
in Finland. There are three other parties—socialists, 
farmer, and conservatives. The socialists and the con- 
servatives love each other just about as much as the right 
wing of our Republican party loved the CIO in the early 
New Deal days. The Finnish socialists and conservatives 
would much rather be at each other’s throats than trying 
to work together. And the Finnish farmers don’t have 
much love for the Finnish socialists either. But these 
three groups did get together against the attempted com- 
munist push. They stepped on that push so fast and so 
hard that it never got started... . It was a complete and 
utter fiasco for the communists—the worst that has hap- 
pened to them since the war. The aftermath was quick, 
firm and decisive. The communist Minister of the Inte- 
rior was tossed out of his job. The communist secret 
police were liquidated and the socialists set about the task 
of. weeding communists out of key places in all the Fin- 
nish Jabor unions. In short, the Finns were not intimi- 
dated in spite of the fact that the Red Army could have 
crushed them in a week had Moscow given the signal.” 

That Moscow gave no signal Mr. Harsch thinks due 
in part to unwillingness to face another “such surge of 
Western alarm and resentment and reaction” as, to the 
surprise of the Kremlin, followed the push in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Also the Russians probably “realized that in ma- 
terial things they had more to lose than gain by coming to 
the aid of the Finnish communists. Finland pays Russia 
reparations, in the form of goods, ships, and copper, and 
lumber and a lot of other things the Russians need for 
their own economy.” An aggressive course toward Fin- 
land would have meant a long “guerrilla war in the 
woods.” Under such conditions “an economy stops func- 
tioning and there would not have been any more repara- 
tions for Russia.” 

Today Finland is “more consciously and wholeheart- 
edly anti-Russian than even Yugoslavia.” It is “just 
about as tolerant of communism in its public affairs as 
the state of California,” and is “as Western in its social 
practices and political thinking and way of living as the 
state of Wisconsin.” Mr. Harsch generalizes: “Perhaps 
it is time we realized that mere nearness to the Russian 
frontier does not automatically exclude a country from 


Western grace.” The idea of being “ruled by outsiders” 
horrifies the Finns as it does the Yugoslavs—in contrast 
to the Czechs. 

The Finns have a lot to lose by surrender of indepen- 
dence. The standard of living is high. The Finnish 
farmers “aren’t what the word peasant implies. They 
are farmers in the Pennsylvania or Wisconsin or Minne- 
sota sense. Their houses are solid and big and good to 
live in. They are well furnished. The tables are loaded 
with excellent food and plenty of it. Their land is culti- 
vated with modern machinery.” 

But the Finnish economy is threatened. “The Ameri- 
can market for their wood pulp and newsprint has almost 
dried up.” Wood pulp and newsprint are the foundation 
of the country’s economy. “The best thing we could do 
to help them would be to get our American economy back 
on an even keel again, and leave room in it for buying 
some Finnish newsprint.” 


Mr. Harsch observes that in all the countries he saw 
last spring and summer there was greater fear of an 
American depression than, of Russian interference. He 
adds sententiously : “Perhaps that is one reason the Rus- 
sians are pulling in their horns a bit these days—on the 
theory that what they have not been able to get by their 
own efforts may fall into their laps as the result of a real 
American depression.” 

It comes down to this: “If our principal interest in 
eastern Europe is to see the ties with Moscow weakened 
and broken then the cause is by no means hopeless. Many 
forces we had not appreciated are working in the same 
direction. But if we conceive our purpose to include 
also an undoing of all the changes which have accom- 
panied Moscow’s influence in those countries, then I think 
we had better count the cause hopeless, even by war... . 
Social change is the order of the day all over Europe. We 
haven’t a chance of undoing it. If that is our purpose 
we lose, whether in war or peace.” 


Note on Czechoslovakia 


Comment in the foregoing article on the church situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia is high-lighted by the compromise 
just reached between the Czech government and the Ro- 
man Church—a compromise which is called in Vatican 
circles “political” rather than “religious.” In a dispatch 
from Prague to the New York Times on October 15, 
Dana Adams Schmidt described the recent mass arrests 
as the beginning of a “physical liquidation of the middle 
class.” More than 10,000 men representing a variety of 
occupations have been put in “forced labor camps.” Ar- 
rests of Roman Catholic priests, according to this dis- 
patch, have been occurring for many months, and the 
mass arrests were preceded by seizure of “deviationist 
communist party members”; but these “separate opera- 
tions” are “part of the communist class warfare.” 

“Most foreign observers,” writes Mr. Schmidt, “do 
not believe the Czechoslovak communists would have un- 
dertaken this operation on their own initiative. What 
foreign observers here know of local communist men- 
talities leads them to think the Czechoslovak party mem- 
bers would have preferred to have preserved their gov- 
ernment’s reputation as the most moderate of the ‘people’s 
democracies.’ ” 

It is interesting that this story comes directly from 
Prague. No pre-censorship of foreign news dispatches 
is maintained there. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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